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Memorabilia. 
[HE Berlin correspondent of The Observer 

reports that the Postmaster of the Ger- 
man Cabinet in demission has ordered that 
the German Gothic script is to be used for 
addresses on letters and parcels instead of 
the script used by the rest of the world, 
which, not indeed, obligatory, has become 
usual because of its convenience in inter- 
national postal traffic. This is disliked by 
all but rabid Nationalists. Schoolmasters, 
business men and many others have for some 
time been anxious to abolish the ‘“‘ German 
writing ’’ which it takes the average German 
child at least six months to learn; and it 
needs must learn the script of the rest of us 
besides. It is difficult to imagine what the 
foreign postman is to do about these letters 
addressed in German writing. The Nation- 
alists, it appears, consider that the custom 
of printing titles of newspapers in Gothic 
print is proof positive that the superiority 
of the Gothic to Latin in beauty is really 
acknowledged by all peoples. 


OVERS of Charles Lamb will certainly 
like to hear of the performance of ‘ Mr. 
H——’ by the Islington Antiquarian and 
Historical Society, which took place at the 
Central Library, Holloway Road, Islington, 
on Jan. 14, for the luckless farce has been 
played so very seldom since the night of 
Dec. 10, 1806, that each subsequent produc- 
tion may claim some little importance. The 


play was produced by Mr. Walter Browne. | 


Mr. Walter Jerrold, previous to the parting 
of the curtain gave a short address on the 
history of the piece. The prologue was 
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spoken by Mrs. Harris, who took the part 
of Melesinda; and ‘‘ Mr. H ”? was played 
by Mr. Weeks. The playbill has been kindly 
sent to us by our correspondent Mr. EK. E. 
Newton, who, on the occasion, exhibited an 
original playbill of that first (and only) 
performance at Drury Lane Theatre. 


HE bicentenary of the death of Sir Isaac 
Newton is to be celebrated by the 
Mathematical Association in a three days’ 
meeting at Grantham from March 18 to 20. 
On March 18 the Mayor of Grantham will 
| hold a civic reception; on March 19 will 
first be held, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
J. H. Jeans, F.r.s., the scientific meeting, 
when addresses will be given by Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Sir Frank Dyson, Dr. Horace 
Lamb and Professor G. H. Hardy, and then 
a pilgrimage will be made to Newton’s birth- 
place, Woolsthorpe Manor House. There 
will be a celebration dinner in the evening. 
On March 20 (Sunday) a commemorative 
service will be held at Grantham Parish 
Church at which the Bishop of Birming- 
ham is to preach. 
[HE Prague correspondent of The Observer 
quotes from L’Kurope Centrale news of 
the discovery of the birth certificate of 
_ Chopin’s father, by the Abbé Evrard, in the 
parish register of Diarville, a village of Lor- 
raine. He was Nicolas, son of Frangois 
Chopin, wheelwright, and of Marguerite 
Deflin his wife of Marainville. Nicolas is 
said to have left France for Poland at the 
age of seventeen. This discovery settles the 
| disputed question of the nationality of 
Chopin. 
HEN, in the summer, the moment of the 
eclipse draws near we shall all be anx- 
ious to behold it as intelligently as possible 
and to the best advantage. It may be worth 
while to note beforehand and treasure up 
Professor H. H. Turner’s delightful article 
in The Times of Jan. 12 giving plentiful 
general information and advice where to post 
oneself to see it. To this may be added 
notes on observation points in the north 
which will be found in The Times of Jan. 19. 


A querist in I’ Intermédiaire (20-30 décem- 
bre 1926) quotes from the ‘ Mémoires de 
la Reine Hortense’ appearing in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes the following account of 
the origin of the violet emblem of Bonapart- 
ism. 
_Un jour, la duchesse de Rovigo lui apprit 
| (il s’agit de l’Empereur) que les violettes 
étaient devenues un_ signe de ralliement. 
| ** Vous m’expliquez, dit-il, ce que je ne com- 
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prenais pas en voyant tous ces bouquets de 
violettes que les femmes me montraient de 
Join. D’ou cela vient-il?” Je lui racontai 
alors que depuis son départ, les soldats di- 
saient toujours i reviendrait au temps des 
violettes, et que l’on m’avait assurée qu'on ne 
Vappelait plus que le Pére la violette, ce qui 
le fit beaucoup rire. 

Like the querist we should be glad to 
know whether this account may be accepted 
as the true one. 


E have received notice of the appearance 

—it is to be next March—of a new 
Quarterly Review, entitled Antiquity, to be 
devoted, as the name implies, to the pusfica- 
tion of papers and information dealing with 
the Past. The editor’s name is one well- 
known to our readers, and one which guaran- 
tees the soundness in scholarship of the new 
Review: Mr. O. G. S. Crawford. Among 
several others who have promised contribu- 
tions are the Abbé Breuil, Professor Hamada 
(Japan), Professor Mawer, Dr. G. A. 


Reisher and Professor Tallgren, while the | 
titles of nearly thirty articles ready for pwo- | 


lication attest the good range to be covered. 


Although articles are to be written by special- | 


ists they are to be popular in character. 
Each issue of Antiquity will contain about 
100 pages, with illustrations; the annual 
subcription (which includes postage to any 
part of the world) will be One Pound; and 
intending subscribers are asked to write to 
Mr. Crawford, at Nursling, Southampton. 


HE Manchester Guardian 
notes the departure on the previous 
Saturday from Liverpool for America of 
William Bullock, a Sioux Red Indian from 
the reservation of South Dakota, who came 
to England forty years ago, as a youth of 
26 with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show. He 
is returning—blind from the result of an 
explosion—to wigwam life, intending too to 


for Jan. 18 


find a squaw, though he is prepared to find | 


that there is no living member of his tribe 
who remembers him. William Bullock 
worked during the Great War as a coal 


heaver. 
ME- Murray’s list of forthcoming works 
contains some promising books of the 
order of memoirs and letters: Lady Fred- 
erick Cavendish’s ‘ Diary’; the letters of 
Wellington to Lady Salisbury (‘ A Great 
Man‘s Friendship’), and the letters and 
journal of Lady Ponsonby, for example. 
Mr. John Bailey is editing the first of these ; 
Lady Burghclere is editing the Wellington 
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letters, and Lady Ponsonby’s papers are 
being brought out by her daughter. 


'Two Hundred Years Ago. 
From 


The LONDON JOURNAL. 
Saturpay, January 21, 1726-7. 
Lonpon. 
| Accounts from Lincolnfhire, about Long- 
| Sutton and thofe Parts, are full of the un- 
| {peakable Diftrefs that Country is in; occa- 
| fion’d by the forcing the Waters upon them, 
| in vaft Quantities, from Bedford North Level 
| by a great Number of Windmills, and other 
Mills, lately erected for that Purpofe in the 
faid Level; under Colour of better convey- 
ing the Waters of the Level, through Lin- 
colnfhire aforefaid, to the Outfall at Sea; 
notwith{tanding the fame is allowed on all 
Hands, to be, at prefent rather defective 
in its Depth, and confequently not fo fer- 
viceable to draining. But the Lincolnfhire 
| Men say, that were the Outfall as deep as 
|’tis poffible to imagine any fuch Thing to 
| be, yet thefe Mill-Waters being pufh’d on 
with infinitely more Force and Speed than 
they can be deliver’d to fuch Outfall at the 
Length of fourteen Miles, and upwards, and 
| by the narrow ill-bank’d Courfe of the Shire- 
| Drain, muft, unlefs a Stop be fuddenly put 
| to this Practice, over-run all the Lands on 
| each fide of the faid Drain, to a very great 
| Extent, and turn one of the richest Countries 
| of England into a Sea. 
| (> Some are apt to imagine, (but fure 
| their Imagination is groundlefs) That the 
| Corporation of Bedford-Level not having 
| been able to pafs their Bill for a new Out- 
' fall of the laft Seffion of Parliament, on 
‘their own Terms, have encouraged Tuts Mil- 
ling by Way of Revenge upon the Country, 
| for their {trenuous Oppofition to the Hard 
Conditions which were offer’d them by that 
Bill, 








Letters from Gibraltar have brought an 
| Account, that Col. Kane (who acts there as 
| Deputy-Governour till the Arrival of Col. 
| Clayton) hath fent all unneceffary Perfons, 
| as Women and Children, from the Place; 
|}and had likewife ordered all fufpected 
| Perfons (as Spaniards and Germans) to 
depart with their Effects in a Time limited ; 
that the Soldiers of the Garrifon were in 
perfect Health. 
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bee ain Piinciedl 
Notes. 


THE BAY AS A MEASURE 
OF SURFACE. 


ie literature and in old surveys bays of 
building are often mentioned, but only 
in the sense of a single thing or number, 
not in that of a measure of surface. Thus 
ee in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ J. 

246, makes Pompey the tapster say: ‘‘ If 
this law hold in Vienna ten year [’ll rent 
the fairest house in it after threepence a 
bay.’ 

In the last number of the Transactions of 
the Hunter Archeological Society Mr. 
James R. Wigfull, F.R.1.B.4., secretary of 
the Society, has described a plan of 18 July, 
1757, made by William Fairbank, surveyor, 
in which a number of small buildings in 
Sheffield are said to be ‘‘ of 30 Yds. to the 
Bay.’’ These small buildings consisted of a 
number of garden-houses, ‘‘ little houses,’ 
etc., of less than a bay each, which are esti- 
mated in yards and decimal parts of yards, 
and then summed up in bays, thus :— 


Yds.Pts. 
In No. 4 17.70 
6 8.12 
7 10.20 | of 30 Yds. ta the Bay. 
8 24.46 { 
60.48 
or Bay 2.016 


Two larger buildings are also mentioned, 
ene of which contained 5.630 bays, or rather 
more than 53 bays; the other 9.068, or a 
little more than nine bays. The nine 
bays were evidently intended, when first con- 
structed, to contain 270 square feet each. 
A rectangle of 5 by 6 yards or 15 by 18 feet 
makes 270 square feet, or thirty square 
yards. Half bays are often mentioned in 
surveys. 

There is another piece of evidence which 
indicates that in Sheffield a bay of building 
contained 270 square feet. In the volume 
which includes Mr. Wigfull’s article is a 
description of a house in that city called 
Walkley Hall, probably built during the 
Commonwealth, which has just been pulled 
down, but which, 


The plan of this house shows that the two 


| bay of building,”’ 


square feet each. The kitchen at the back 
was a little more than 15 feet long and 
broad. 

In another part of the plan of 1757 Fair- 
bank thakes use of a perch 304 square yards, 
which is the perch of the imperial acre of 
4,840 square yards. It would have been 
impracticable to have measured out the 
length and breadth of a bay of 304 square 
yards, and the architect of Walkley Hall 
came as near to the size of the imperial 
perch as he could. 

William Fairbank was an eminent sur- 
veyor living in Sheffield, and practising in 
a large district surrounding that town, His 
treatment of a bay of building as an exact 
measure of surface is very remarkable, and 
must, if confirmed, affect our knowledge of 
English rural life profoundly. It is highly 
probable that the bay as a measure of sur- 
face was known to Shakespeare. 

At Long Eaton, near Derby, the bay was 
a measure of surface, but we do not know 
its dimensions. In 1694 a fire ‘‘ consumed 
fourteen dwelling houses, togeather with the 
barnes, stables, outhouses, and other build- 
ings ; containinge ninety bayes of buildings ”’ 
(Document in J. C. Cox’s ‘ Annals of Derby- 
shire,’ ii., p. 294). Whatever the size of the 
bay at Little Eaton was, it was a measure of 
the areas of all kinds of buildings, as is 
shown by the inclusion of outhouses. 

The word ‘‘ bay,’’ as in the expression 
does not seem to have been 
in early use; the quotations in the Oxford 


“e 


| English Dictionary do not go farther back 


| 240 square feet. 


than the sixteenth century. But the thing 
itself must have been very old. 

In ‘ The Evolution of the English House,’ 
1898, I maintained that a bay of building 
was the space required for the accommoda- 
tion of two pairs of oxen in the oxhouse. 
This space, in the county of Durham, was 
I gave a little more evi- 
dence in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 9S. iv. 431, seq. 

Such a measure as this, whether of 240 
square feet, 270 square feet, or an approxi- 
mate extent, seems to have been the size of 
the bay in various English districts. In 
Sheffield, at anyrate, the bay of 270 square 


| feet became a standard measure, and on that 
| measure the acre seems to have been founded. 
| There were other acres besides the imperial 
/ acre, but they all seem to have contained 


before its demolition, was | 
accurately surveyed by Mr. W. H. Elgar. | 


front rooms consisted of two bays of 270 | 


160 square perches. 
It would be strange if other measurements 


| of bays were not recorded in other old docu- 


ments. 
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According to old Swedish law the allot- | 
ment of the land followed the division of 
the toft or area on which the house stood: 
‘* Tompt dr ackers (tegs) modhir, area mater 
est agri, d.i. nach der theilung des tomt 
richtet sie die des ackerlands”’ (Jacob Grimm, 
‘ Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer,’ 1854, p. 539). | 
This is almost tantamount to saying that 
the number of a man’s “‘ bays’’ determined 
the extent of his land. It may here be 
noted that the messuages in the village of 
Royston, near Barnsley, were known as 
‘ metesteads,’’ i.e., measuring places, in 
my time. 

I submit a table of the various divisions 
of the hide, with the monetary units associa- | 
ted therewith, together with the number of 
hays, and the number of oxen in the plough 


| 


team : 

Oxen 
Holding Acres Bays s. d. in pleagh 

team | 
PONG yas: oad Late 120 a «620 0 Right | 
Half hide ... 60 10 10 0 Four 
Virgate ... ... 30 ) 5 6 Two 
Bovate ... ... 15 21 26 One 
Cottage ... ... 6 1 1 0 None 


All this works out at a shilling a bay. 
The Anglo-Saxon mancus, worth 2s. 6d., 
corresponds to the 24 bays of the bovate. 

8S. O. Appy. 


GEORGE CHINNERY, 1774-1852, 
With Some Account of His Family 
and Genealogy. 
(See ante, pp. 21. 39.) 


Hickey’s account of Chinnery is of such 
interest as to deserve further quotation : 

Mr. Chinnery, like other men of extraor- | 
dinary talent, was extremely odd and eccen- | 
tric, so much so as at times to make me think 
him deranged. His health certainly was not 
good; and he had a_ strong tendency to 
hypochondria which frequently made him | 
ridiculously fanciful, yet in spite of his | 
mental and bodily infirmities, personal vanity | 
showed itself in various ways. When not | 
under the influence of low spirits, he was 
a cheerful, pleasant companion, but _ if 
hypochondriacal was melancholy and dejected 
to the greatest degree. ... The Chief Justice 
thought it incumbent on him to receive him | 
(Mr. Chinnery) as his guest. He therefore | 
allotted to his exclusive use two handsome | 
apartments, and of course considered him one | 
of the family. It being the middle of 
the vacation he commenced, and executed the 
work in the court room. ... Notwithstanding 





he laboured incessantly, being generally at 
work from sunrise until sunset, it took him 








| pleted, he being twice during 


| departure 


| placed by its side.”’ 
| a very bitter enemy of Anstruther, and per- 
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near three months ere the picture was com- 
that period 


obliged to lay it by for several days on 


| account of severe indisposition. 


Referring to a smaller picture of Sir 
Henry Russell which Chinnery also painted, 
Hickey writes as follows: 

This small picture he had very nearly 


| completed in a style no way inferior to the 


large work, when he was attacked by so 


| severe an inflammation in his eyes, as totally 


to incapacitate him from using a pencil, and 
during the remainder of my stay in Benga! 
he was obliged to shut himself up, excluding 
almost every ray of light from his chamber, 
his spirits being so depressed he would not 
submit Sir Henry Russell or any friend 
«alee in which melancholy state [ left 
lim. 

[ have lately heard* that soon after my 
from Calcutta, Mr. Chinnery 
became determinedly insane, and has ever 
since been kept under restriction, being now 


| pronounced a confirmed and incurable lunatic. 


391) Home’s 


Hickey compares (Vol. iv. 


| portrait of Sir John Anstruther, Russell’s 


predecessor, with Chinnery’s portrait of 


| Russell very much to the disadvantage of 


the former: ‘‘Oh! what a wretched daub 


| did it appear when in a few months Chin- 


nery’s picture of Sir Henry Russell was 
Hickey was, however, 


haps a spice of malice may be scented here. 

Concerning the portraits of the two child- 
ren of Colonel James Achilles Kirkpatrick, 
the late Constance, Lady Russell of Swallow- 
field Park, Reading, tells a romantic tale in 
her book ‘ The Rose Goddess’ (1910) : 


For many years there hung on the walls 
of Swallowfield_a beautiful large oil painting 
by Chinnery, R.A., of two Eastern children, 
a boy and a girl, life size. The colouring 
was rich, the whole picture very pleasing and 
highly decorative, and Sir Henry Russell and 
his family valued it extremely. In an evil 
day for them, a lady from Devonshire, Mrs. 
Phillips by name, who was paying a _ visit 
in the neighbourhood (Mrs. Phillips was 
staying with Mrs. Clive at Barkham Manor 
in thesummer of 1816) came over to Swallowfield 
and _ asked to see this picture. Being shown 
it she was much affected and shed floods of 
tears, for she was the little girl portrayed 
by Chinnery. The boy was her brother who 
was dead, and the staircase was the entrance 
to her beautiful home in India, which she 
had never seen since she was a child. Sir 
Henry was so touched that he said the picture 
should be hers, and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his family he left it to her 
in his Will, and at his death, in 1852, it was 
sent to Mrs. Phillips in Devonshire where 





* This was, of course, mere hearsay. 
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it still is in the house of one of her descen- | 


dants. There remains at Swallowfield only 
an autotype taken from the picture, which 
vives no 2 a of the charm of the original, so 
much of which was dependent on colouring. 
The little boy, one can see, was handsome, 
but it is difficult to realise that the somewhat 


putty-faced little girl, as reproduced in the | 


autotype, should have developed into the 
beauty immortalised by Carlyle as his Rose 
Goddess and the Blumine of Sartor Resartus, 
yet such was the case. 

Colonel James Achilles Kirkpatrick, born 
1764, succeeded his brother in 1797 as Resi- 
dent at the Court of Hyderabad where Khyr 
Oon Nissa, great niece of Meer Allum, the 
Prime Minister, fell in love with him and 
told him so. They were married by civil 
contract and had two children, who were 
sent to Colonel Kirkpatrick’s father to be 
brought up. They were christened in Eng- 
land and named respectively William George 
and Katherine Aurora. 

Lady Russell goes on to state that Chin- 
nery painted the picture of the children 
shortly before their departure from India. 

In Calcutta, where he lived till 1825, 
Chinnery enjoyed an immense vogue as a 
portrait and miniature painter, producing 
« vast number not of portraits only but also 
of pictures of scenery. He painted portraits 
of Sir Henry Russell, Chief Justice, uncle 
of Rose Aylmer (Landor’s Rose Aylmer) ; 
of Sir Francis Workman MacNaughten ; of 
the Nawab Saudut Ali Khan; of Sir Edward 
Paget and Sir George Nugent, Commanders- 
in-Chief in India; of the lively William 
Hickey ; of Thackeray and his parents, and 
of many Indian native gentlemen, who at 
first entertained, Mr. Cotton tells us, a 
curious superstition about him, viz,, that 
anyone whose portrait he painted was fore- 
«loomed to a premature death. Hickey states 
that the portrait of himself was “a very 
capital likeness,” that it occupied ‘‘ a corner 
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ings ’”’—i.e., of his four children. ‘‘It is 
perfectly lovely.’’ Later, in May, 1825, he 
complains that Chinnery ‘‘is so uncertain 
a fellow that I have no dependence upon his 
promises. He likes landscape painting a 
thousand to one better than portrait paint- 
ing except when he gets so fine a subject as 
me to study. Then he is quite inspired.’ 
Sir Charles D’Cyly, Collector of Dacca, 
writing to Warren Hastings in 1810 speaks 
of Chinnery as ‘‘a very able artist,” a 
theme which he further develops in the pros2 
notes and poetry of ‘Tom Raw, the-Griffin ’ 
where Chinnery is ‘‘a celebrated portrait 
painter who, in Europe, would rank among 
the best artists of the day,’’ and also: 
That great man in face and scenery, 
Whose works have pleased alike in East and 


est; 

Who looks on Nature with an eye bold and 
ree, 

And steals her charms more keenly than the 


rest, 

Who, with less real merit. better line their 

nest, 

It has been estimated that Chinnery’s 
earnings in Calcutta were as high as 5,000 
rupees a month yet, although he drank 
neither wine, beer, nor spirits, he seems to 
have been wasteful and extravagant to a 
degree and, in 1825, was forced to make a 
somewhat hurried exit from India in order 
to escape the pressing claims of his creditors. 
When he died at Macao in 1852 a painting 


/ of his, found in a box, was bought by Mr. 


John Dent of Dent and Co., Hong 
Kong. It is a _ picture of the Bund 
at Calcutta, a boat with a  Lascar 


crew lying beside it, a ship in the river 
with the Blue Peter at the fore and a Euro- 
pean—evidently intended to be Chinnery 
himself—sun-hat in hand bowing towards 
the city, a scroll at the top bearing the 


_ words: ‘‘ Thermometer 200, too hot for me.” 


in Sir Henry Russell’s dining-room in the | 


Court House of Calcutta.” 
seems to have been lost. The Diary of 
Maria, Lady Nugent, has references to the 
artist, e.g., May 27, 1812, ‘‘ Mr. Shakes- 


This portrait | 
| £40,000 of debt.’’ 


peare introduced Mr. Chinnery (the minia- | 


ture painter) to me—saw Cuinnery’s paint- 
ings—the likenesses excellent,’’ and again 
June 17, 1812, ‘‘ Sir George sits twice a 
week to Chinnery—went in the evening to 
see his minatures which are very good in- 
deed.’? On Feb. 20, 1823, Sir Edward Paget 
wrote to his wife: ‘‘ Upon my return from 
my drive I found Mr. Chinnery in the act 
of hanging the picture of my beloved darl- 


The vast bulk of his debts had indeed made 
Calcutta too hot for him and, as he stated 
himself, he had ‘‘to bolt to China for 
Shortly after his arrival 
in China he went to reside at the Portugese 
settlement of Macao, but it is said that 
hearing his wife contemplated following him 
thitner he removed for two years to Canton,* 
a city to which European women were not 
then admitted. It must be added, however, 


| that he made regular remittances to his 





* Miss Maguire informs me that this state- 
ment is not correct and that from the time 
of his arrival there until his death, Chinnery 
was only once away from Macao for a fort- 
night, when he went to Canton. 
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wife, sending her moreover a yearly sum to | 


keep her quiet. So far as we know Chin- 
nery never saw her or his children again, 
His eldest son, John Eustace, born in Dub- 
lin, September, 1801, died unmarried June 
10, 1822, and is buried at Berhampore 
(Moorshedabad) where an inscription to his 
memory is still to be seen on a tablet on the 
north wall of the cemetery. “His daughter, 
Matilda, born also in Dublin, October, 1800, 
married in Calcutta, Oct. 1, 1819,* James 
Cowley Brown, Civil Servant, and even- 
tually Civil and Session Judge, who died at 
Cacutta Jan. 15, 1854. 

Matilda Brown, Chinnery’s daughter, 
died at Brighton, March 21, 1879, leaving, 
we are told, numerous descendants. Two 
married daughters, Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. 
Clark, are the only relatives mentioned in 
her will, but there were two others, Mrs. 
Archer and Lady Christison. 

During Chinnery’s residence in Calcutta 
one of his pupils was a Mrs. Browne, wife of 
Captain (subsequently Colonel) Browne, whe 
was herself an artist of some considerable 
merit. With the Brownes he was on terms of 
great intimacy arid several of his letters to 
them have been preserved. Some of these let- 
ters are now in the possession of the present 
writer ; of some others he has copies through 
the great courtesy of Colonel A. N. E 
Browne of Sungrove, Newbury, Berks, a 
great-grandson of .this pair. 

The letters are mainly criticisms of his 
pupil’s oe hints as to processes of 
painting etc., e.g., the use of powdered glass 
sifted through the very finest muslin to 
“produce a surface which nothing else at 
all will.’’ “‘There is not so great an Art 
as teaching,’ he writes, 


“Men must be taught as if you taught 
them not, 

And Truths unknown, proposed as things 
orgot.” 


“There is something about Vermilion 
very curious—Vermilion is Vermilion.’ 
In a. letter of Aug. 1, 1814, he makes allusion 
to ‘‘my good sister at Madras.” In one of 
Nov. 25, 1816, he tells of Warren Hastings’s 
ring with its Persian inscription meaning: 
“This too is passing,’ ‘‘ a consolation in 
all he suffered and a comfort to anyone,” 
Chinnery adds. And in the same letter he 
tells a fantastic story, reminiscent of the 
Arabian Nights, of ‘‘ the late Lord Charle- 
mont.”’ 





* Sept. 1819, 
register. 


according to the East Indian 
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The letters teem with allusions to his 
| absorption in work and often to his state 
of health, at times very indifferent. 

‘“ Not a moment is left to me even to go 
and see and breakfast with D’Oyly, the last 
man on earth I would neglect.” 

‘You shall find that if my Art (and God 
knows I have nothing else to build on!) has 
been the means of my having met minds as 
you and many others about me, I will show 
myself worthy of attentions and distinctions 
that are my greatest pride. But I have 
not studied for 25 years for nothing nor for 
a little—there are not 6 at home even who 
I would stand in any awe of—but don’t say 
I said so—I only say thus much to give you 
confidence that I feel my ground safely.”’ 

In August, 1820, he writes to Mrs. Browne 
making mention of his wife, who is to 
accompany him to an evening party at the 
Brownes. In July, 1821, in the last lette: 
of the series he has been ‘‘ laid up these 4 
last days and am still so with 30 boils on 
by left leg—mentally I am in misery—the 
necessary suspension of my business.” 

‘* All pretty well at Brownes,”’ he adds, 
‘the youngster likely to do well and live— 
Matilda not quite so well the last time T 
heard—Sunday.’’ The reference here is to 
his son-in-law and daughter and their child. 

Chinnery’’s zeal for work did not desert 
him in China, where his output of pictures 
was enormous. Nothing seemed to come 
amiss to his brush or to his pencil; por- 
traits, river scenes, buildings; and we are 
told that the heads of the great mercantile 
houses aimed at possessing a Chinnery, just 
as one might aim at owning a piece of plate. 
Sir Robert Buchanan Jardine of Jardine 
Matheson & Co., possesses some forty of his 
paintings; Major Henry Keswick eighteen 
of his Chineses pictures; Miss Maguire of 
Dublin has some of his portraits and pic- 
tures in oils besides about 1,500 of his 
pencil and gouache sketches ; the late Rever- 
end Marmaduke E. Browne of Hampstead 
had some of his pictures and his letters 
bequeathed from his grandparents, Colonel 
and Mrs. Browne who were resident in Cal- 
cutta between 1812 and 1822. 

‘‘Chinnery,’”’ says Mr. J. J. Cotton, ‘‘was 


excellent in every kind of art. His por- 
traits have a singular charm. Colours 


mixed and ground in his own studio have 
stood the test of time well.”” And Mr. 
James Orange in his article in the Studio, 
Oct. 15, 1920, writes: ‘‘ Tt was rare for him 
to complete a picture: he would’ take pains 
with the face of the sitter and be quite 
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indifferent to the complexion, the drapery, 
and other accessories.” Jurther on he 
states that the blues and reds of Chinnery’s 
pictures are durable and especially good. 


Beginning with 1830 Chinnery resumed 
his practice of exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, London. He had pictures shown 
there in 1830 and 1831, 1834 and 1835, 1844 
and 1846. In the two first-named years his 
address is given as Canton, China; in the 
two named secondly it was stated to be Can- 
ton, China, and 10 North Crescent. Bedford 
Square; and in 1844 and 1846 it was set 
down as 15, South Street, Finsbury. But 
for all those years he resided in Macao. 
The appearance of his pictures in London 
after an interval of twenty-eight years must 
have been novel in the extreme. In 1830 he 
exhibited the portrait of Dr. Morrison—it is 
stated that this picture was accidentally des- 
troyed some years ago, but an excellent en- 


graving of it is the property of Miss Maguire | 


—in 1831 those of Captain Batten; of How 
(Jua, a Chinese merchant of Canton; of Cap- 
tain Hine, and of Sir John Claridge. In 1834 
came that of John Davis; in 1835 those of 
Lieutenant Holman, R.N., the celebrated 
blind traveller, of Mr. and Mrs. Grant and 
family, of the Reverend Charles Gutzlaff, 
the Chinese Missionary, of Surgeon Col- 
ledge, and of Mrs. Colledge; in 1844 a por- 
trait of Assor. a Tankaboat girl of Macao, 
and in 1846 the portrait of himself which 
now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, 
having been presented to that institution in 
1888 by his friend John Dent, Esq., on be- 
half of his relative Lancelot Dent, Esq., of 
Macac. 

“As a story-teller,” says Mr. William 
('. Hunter, ‘‘ his words and manner equalled 
his skill with the brush.’’ He gives a very 
striking instance of one of Chinnery’s sen- 
sational stories, how that, as he sat at 
dinner in Madras—his first dinner there— 
a snake began to coil itself round his ankle, 
how he quietly directed the servants to fetch 
a bowl of milk which, being placed a little 
distance from the snake, caused the reptile 
to uncoil itself and glide towards it; it began 
to drink the milk, and as it drank Chinnery 
jumped upon its head and killed it. 

Chinnery died in Macao at 4.30 a.m. on 
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and his effects were sold. Mr. Cotton men- 
tions a curious Chinese legend, or myth 
about the artist, that he lived to 1873, 
dying at the age of 100. 

The following obituary notice of Chinnery 
appeared in The Friend of India, July 8. 

The papers last received from China an- 
nounce the death of Chinnery, and we regret 
to learn under circumstances of painful 
destitution. 

He was the greatest painter we have had in 
Calcutta since the days of Zoffani. He came 
out to Calcutta about the year 1807 and con- 
tinued to pursue his profession with the most 
eminent success for nearly twenty years. 
During this period he was in the habit of 
making, we believe, nearly half a lakh of 
rupees a year, and might have realised a much 
larger income it he could have brought him- 
self to finish his pictures; but after he had 
succeeded in transferring the image of the 
sitter to canvas to his own satisfaction, he 
became indifferent to the completion of the 
portrait, and could not be prevailed on_ to 
submit to the inferior drudgery of finishing 
the drapery. At the time when his establish- 
ment was broken up, there were, we believe. 
from 50 to 100 unfinished portraits in his 
studio. He had that complete indifference to 
the value of money which so often accompanies 
artists of genius, and it was owing to the 
irretrievable derangement of his affairs that 
he was constrained to quit Calcutta. He then 
retired to China, where he passed the remain- 
ing 27 years of his life, in obscurity, and we 
fear also in distress and poverty. He was 
an artist of surpassing excellence. His por- 
traits were valuable, not only for their mar- 
vellous fidelity, but also as works of art. Those 
who have had an opportunity of comparing 
the three pictures in which he considered him- 
self to have been most successful, those of 
Sir Francis Macnaghten, Mr. Robert Cutlar 
Fergusson, and Dr. Marshman, with the 
originals, will fully understand how_ his 
labours must have been appreciated. There 
was a degree of elegance and grace in all the 
productions of his pencil as well as of his 
brush, which gives them no ordinary value, 
and his sketches of Chinese scenery are 
regarded as rich prizes by all who have been 
so fortunate as to obtain them . 


W. H. WELPLy. 
(To be concluded). 


AMES FITZMAURICE FITZGERALD. 
—The ‘D.N.B.’ says that ‘“‘ during 


| 1575-6 he remained in the neighbourhood of 


May 30, 1852, Patrick Stewart, long a resi- | 
dent of the place, a Parsee named Hurjeeb- | 


hoy Rustomjee, and William C. Hunter, all 
old friends, bearing him company on the 
last night of his life. He died of apoplexy. 


No will was discovered amongst his papers | 





Paris.’’ He reached Paris before 28 April, 
1575, but had returned to St. Malo before 
13 June. He remained at St. Malo till 
December of that year, when he spent a 
week or fortnight at Paris, and he was 
apparently not in Paris again at this time 
except for a few days at the end of August, 
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1576 (see Cal. S.P.Lr. 1574-85, p. 65; Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. ii. p. 98; Cal. S.P. For. 
1575-7, nos. 176, 177, 228, 229, 231, 345, 519, 
526, $90). The ‘D.N.B.’ says that ‘he 
early in 1577 left France to try his fortune 
at the Spanish Court ’’ and that ‘ leaving 
his two sons... under the protection of 
Cardinal Granvelle... he went on to 
Italy.” It seems more probable, however, 
that leaving his wife and daughter in Brit- 
tany he with his sons went straight to Rome, 
where he obtained the brief, dated Feb. 25, 
1577, which is printed in Ellis, ‘ Original 
Letters, Second Series,’ vol. ili., pp. 93-4. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ says that the Crown of Ireland 
at this time was ‘‘ promised to the Pope’s 
nephew.” By ‘‘the Pope’s nephew ”’ is 
probably meant his son, Giacomo Buoncom- 
pagni and Leland (‘ Hist. of Ireland,’ vol. 
ii., p. 267) asserts that Stucley offered the 
Irish crown to him; but, if any such ridicu- 
lous offer was made, it is quite certain that 
Gregory XIII., who never employed his son 
in important matters of state, and indeed 
kept him carefully under restraint, would 
not have listened to it for a moment. From 
Rome Fitzmaurice went to Lisbon where he 
arrived 5 July, 1577. From that date down 
to the summer of 1578, his history so far as 
it has survived, may be read in an article 
called ‘ A Bygone Bishop of Mayo’ in the 
Dublin Review for July, 1923. He brought 
his wife and daughter to Vitoria in August, 
1578, about the time that Stucley lost his 
life at the battle of Alcazar. Of all this 
the ‘D.N.B.’ says nothing. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
says :— 

Leaving Stukeley to follow with the main 
hody of the meee: Bh force, Fitzmaurice, ac- 
companied by Dr. Sanders, papal nuncio, and 
Matthew de Oviedo, sailed from Ferrol in 
Galicia on 17 June, 1579 with a few troops 
which he had gathered together, having with 
him his own vessel and three Spanish shallops. 

But Stucley had been dead ten months, 
Fitzmaurice sailed on 20 (not 17) June from 
Ferrol with two vessels of sixty tons and 
two barques. His own ship was the San 
Francisco, purchased at Bilbao. Sander 
was not Papal nuncio. The dates at the end 
of the ‘D.N.B.’ article are all wrong. 
Those interested will find the facts stated 
as correctly as I can, and sufficiently docu- 
mented, in my article, ‘Some Letters and 
Papers of Nicholas Sander’ in the latest 
(26th) volume of the Catholic Record Society, 
viz., Miscellanea XIII., 1926. Fitzmaurice 
met his death Aug. 18, 1579. 

Joun B. WarnEwRIcuHr. 
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Keaders’ Queries. 


“NECK TRICKS.” ‘1 stood amongst 
4+" the fellons til night, and so went to 
Newgate. .. where I learned some aeck 
tricks, and there rested.” 
The above passage occurs in the lively 


‘account of his apprehension as a_popish 


recusant given by John Rigby, a young Lan- 
cashire gentleman, in 1600. Rigby’s narra- 
tive is quoted at length by Dr. Thomas 
Worthington in his ‘ Relation of Sixtene 
Martyrs,’ printed at Douay, 1601. Can any 
reader of ‘N. and \).’ give me a definition 
of ‘‘ neck tricks,’ or other examples of its 
use ? C. A. NEwpieate. 
M (’s AT THE ENGLISH COURT: 
* COTTERELL.—Where can I find 
detailed information about Masters of the 
Ceremonies, Gentlemen Ushers, Groom 
Porters, etc., in Tudor and Stuart times? 
From the ‘ D.N.B.’ I find that three Cot- 
terells (father, son and grandson) were 
M.C. from 1641 to 1758 with only a break 
in the days of the Commonwealth. Who 
helped the first of these three to the post at 
Court ? F, B. Pripraux. 
Bushire, Persian Gulf. 
NERVICE BY ASSAYING OF WAFERS 
AT CORONATION.—Can any reader 
give me information concerning the follow- 
ing:—-In 1389 protection was granted for 
two years to Thomas, prior of Tippertrete, 
and his house and possessions, as he holds 
of the King by the service of carrying on 
the day of the King’s Coronation, the irons 
wherein the King’s wafers are made and 
assaying them before the King. What were 
these irons, and what does assaying signify 
in this context? When did this service at 
Coronations cease to be observed ? 
CHARLES DE Bots. 


JEW HALL, CHELMSFORD.—It _ is 

stated in Morant’s ‘ History of Essex,’ 
vol. i., 490, that Henry VIII. purchased 
New Hall in 1517, and gave it the name 
of ‘‘ Beaulieu,’’ which, however, it did not 
long yetain, and that his daughter Queen 
Mary gave it to the 2nd Baron Wharton. 


‘From whom did King Henry purchase it, 


and did he ever reside there? Also how 
iong did it continue in the Wharton family, 
and how and when did it lapse from them? 
Any particulars will oblige. New Hall is, 
I am aware, now a convent. T. 
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erected anywhere in America? 
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HITTY FAMILY.--Where can 1 find a | 
full and correct pedigree of the Chitty | 


family, the distinguished legal writers, five 
of whom appear in the * Dictionary of 
National Biography’? What are \their 


armorial bearings? Are they not descended 


from a Lord Mayor of the name? The 
sketch given in the last edition of Burke is 
lamentably deficient. 
W. G. D: F. 
[TRANSLATION OF ‘ VENL CREATOR.’ 
—Who wrote the alternative translation 
of this beginning, ‘‘Come Holy Ghost eternal 


God ”’ 2 See Prayer-Book Ordination | 
* , 


of Priests.) This version is rarely, if ever, 
used. The name of the translator is not 
given in any of the usual authorities. 
M. H. Hurmwatre. 
Whickham. 


A MERICAN MEMORIALS TO ENG- 
44 LISH AUTHORS. Could any one tell 
me what memorials to English authors, in 
particular to English poets, have been 
Are there 
any to poets of medieval, Tudor and Stuart 
times ? 
EF... 

HENRY AND DAVID JENKINS.—In 

1802 there resided in Nassan, West 
Indies, a Reverend Henry Jenkins, Clerk-in- 
Holy Orders. Whether or not he then held 
any clerical appointment I am unable to 
say, but later he became Rector of St. 
James’s, Montego Bay, Jamaica. His 
wife’s name was Margaret, and in the afore- 
mentioned year this child, Henry Stiles 
Jenkins, was baptized. Mrs. Jenkins was 
related to Mrs. Deborah Gambier (név 


Stiles), wife of the Governor, and mother | 


of James (afterwards Lord) Gambier. Can 
any reader supply me with the following 
details of information :— 

1. Henry Jenkins’s academical qualifica- 
tions, and the dates and places of his ordina- 
tion to the diaconate and priesthood ? 

2. Mrs. Jenkins’s maiden name and her 
precise relationship to Mrs. Gambier? 

About the same period there resided at or 
near Midhurst, Sussex, a brother, the Rever- 
end David Jenkins, absentee Rector of Llan- 
Nwehaiarn, Cardiganshire. Whom did this 
gentleman marry, and where and when? 


Did either David or Henry bear coat | 


armour ? 
F. H. E. H. H. Litwretyn Jonres-Tuomas. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 
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D" LACY FAMILY.—In Burke’s ‘ Dor- 
mant and Extinct Peerage’ something 
is said of two lines of this family, those of 
Pontefract and Cheshire, and those of Here- 
| fordshire and Ireland. It is stated that the 
relationship between Walter de Lascy and 
| Gilbert de Lacy is not known; and that the 
senior lines of both these families became 
extinct in the male line at an early date, 
and the sons of daughters inherited the 
principal estates and assumed the name. 
Later, and in the twelfth century, both 
families are stated to have born identical 
/ arms, namely, Or a lion rampant purpure. 
The lines of descent of the junior branches 
|of the family are, however, not given; yet 
the considerable list of families of the name 
Lacy in Burke’s ‘ General Armory’ shows 
there must have been several junior 
branches. Some of these people bore arms 
very similar to those given above for the 
senior lines. Of these, the branch of the de 
Lacy or Lacy family, which bore the arms, 
Or a lion rampant gules, is the particular 
subject of this inquiry. Is there any history 
of the de Lacys which shows the junior 
branches ? 
(Mrs.) M. pe RorMeEr. 
Lime Park, Hurstmonceux, 
Sussex. 
OADS.—Can anybody tell me why the 
wood in the New Forest, near Beaulieu, 
is called the Noads, and what is the deriva- 
tion of the name? 
Water INNES Noap. 
10, Stanwick Road, Kensington, W.14. 


OBERT DALE OWEN: DESCEND- 
ANTS WANTED.—-I wonder if your 
readers could assist me in tracing descend- 
ants of Robert Dale Owen, the eldest son 
/of Robert Owen, the New Lanark _philan- 
'thropist. His daughter, Rosamond Owen, 
was the second wife of Mr. Laurence Oli- 
phant. 
Any assistance your readers would be able 
be give me would be greatly appreciated. 
Norman EF. Hrmes. 
Fellow, Social Science Research Council, U.S.A. 


OGERS OF ASHGROVE.—Smith, in 
his ‘ History of Cork,’ mentions that in 

| the parish church of Clonmel, a mile from 
Cove (Queenstown), on the Great Island, 
there is an inscription to George Rogers, 
Ksq., of Ashgrove, in that island, who died 
, May 11, 1710, in his sixty-first year, with 
| the names of several of his children. He 
| also mentions Ashgrove, a fine plantation, 
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deer park, and good house of John Rogers, 
Ksq., on the north side of the island. Also— 
Lotamore, the estate of Mr. Rogers, near the 
river of Glanmire. 

Edward Thomas Millett, M.D., J.P., of 
Cove, Co. Cork, married, about the year 1800, 
Deborah Rogers (his first wife), and she died 
about 1814. Was she of the Ashgrove 
family? If not, who were her parents, etc. ? 
1 shall be obliged for any information bear- 
ing on these questions. 

Joun Pratt. 


Millom, Cumberland. 
V. & AND D.S.C.s OF THE GREAT 
W AR.—Has there been published any 


list of men, living and dead, who won the 
Victoria Cross, during the Great War? Is 
there any published list of those who won 
the Distinguished Service Cross? I should 
like, if possible, to have biographical details 
about the above men. 

Lypia S. M. 
Bermuda, 


ROBINSON, 
Hamilton, 
{A list of surviving recipients of the Vic- 

toria Cross will be found in Whitaker’s 

Almanack with note of the date and the war 

in which the Cross was won.] 

PARN BOROUGH RECTORY, NEAR 

WANTAGE, BERKS.—I should be 
glad to know the authority for the state- 
ment in the ‘ Victoria History of Berkshire ’ 
to the effect that the architect of the rectory, 

a mid-seventeenth century house two stories 

high, built of red brick and roofed with 

tiles, with a porch of the Doric order 

(though sash windows have heen inserted 

throughout in place of the original wooden 

mullioned and transomed frames) was Inigo 

Jones, an attribution which is not improb- 

able. Lronarp C. Price. 

R ARONETS: COMPLETION OF 
’ PATENT.—I should be glad to know the 

names of baronets who died before their 

patents were completed ; Sir William Cham- 
hers of Edinburgh was one of them. 
Lronarp C. Price. 


AVIES: BEATY.—Information is re- 
quired concerning the family and ances- 

try of Walter Hamilton Davis (Davies) 
(1814—1890), solicitor, one of the many sons 
of Robert Davis, of St. Leonards, Shore- 
ditch, London, and cousin of John Davies, 
of Doward House, Whitchurch, Co. Here- 
ford. Also of his maternal uncle, Thomas 
Dade Beaty, Commodore (E. I. Co.’s Bom- 


bay Marine, 1783-1824) ob. at Cheltenham, 
1868. 


W. v’A. Watson. 








YROWERS’ NAMES FOR PLANT 
VARIETIES.—Would any one learned 
in the history of horticulture tell me what 
other names for roses are known contempor- 
ary with ‘‘ Malmaison,’’ which, I believe, 
was bestowed in the late eighteenth century. 
I should also be glad to know when the: 
names ‘‘ Gloire de Dijon’’ and ‘‘ Maréchal 
Niel ’’ were first introduced, and by whom. 
Is this type of name of French origin? 
Carnations and a few varieties of pears. 
and apples received names comparatively 
early: but I do not know how early. No 
other flowers or fruits—though the varieties 
now virtually all possess names in the seeds- 
men’s lists — seem to have their varieties 
popularly known by names. I should be 
glad to know of any old names of varieties. 
of any plant that have now dropped out of 


MGMOry. Orp Rose. 
| IGBY.—Wanted the name of the father 


of the Rev. Joseph Digby, born about 
1718, probably in Rutland; Rector of Tin- 


well 1754; died 1786. The usual sources of 
information have failed. 
H. St. Joun Dawson. 


YNDARAXA.—What is the source of this 
fictitious name of a country? I find it 
in an amateur fragment of a play, c. 1795, 
which includes names from ‘ Pizarro,’ and 
the ‘ Castle of Otranto,’ also a character 
named Tigranes. an <a 


R. H. PASTOR.—Who is, or was, the 

above? He is credited with the follow- 
ing lines :— 

1 thank (Thee, 

dropped 

Into my lize 


4 


Lord, for every moment 


that had some sweetness in 
it 

For all the love that faithful hearts let fall, 

To drop into mine cwn; for every look 

From loving eyes: for every smile or word 

That gladdened me; for subtle influence 


That made me strong, dear Lord, I thank 

Thee. 
HarMATOPEGOS. 

OURCE WAN'TED.—I should be glad of a 

precise reference to the source of the 
following :— 

“<< They say’: what say they? Let them 

say !”’ 


ZA. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who was the author 
of ‘The Wild Garland; or Prose and 
Poetry connected with English Wild Flowers.” 


By the author of he Life of Linnzus 
n a series of Letters.’ 120 Jondon.. 
and Darton, 1827. Both works are at 


the British Museum. J. ARpacu. 
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Replies. 


KNIFE AS A MARK OF 
ATTESTATION : 
Surrender of Copyholds. 
(cli. 405, 446; clii. 10, 32.) 


MiLERE can be no doubt that the knife was 

not attached to the deed in question in lieu 
of a seal, but because it was the implement 
by which the seisin of the property was sym- 
bolically delivered. In other words, the 
knife was not a mark of attestation of the 
deed, but the deed attested that seisin had 
been delivered by the knife. The symbolical 
delivery of the seisin was of the essence of 
the transaction, and, in their origin, deeds 
were simply a record of what had been done, 
for proof, at any future time, that the trans- 
action had taken place. The fact that this 
was the original function of a deed, executed 
on the conveyance of land, accounts for the 
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| the King and for his use, by the gloves of the 
| said Bishop, which the Countess held in her 
| hand tor the purpose.” 


The practice of attaching a knife, by which 
a person had been enfeofied, to the deed 


‘recording the transaction, may be paralleled 
by a custom which existed in the Manor of 


Wakefield until copyholds ceased to exist on 
Jan. 1, 1926. As is well known, an essen- 
tial element in the transfer of copyhold 


| property was the symbolical surrender of the 


practice, which subsisted till about the mid- | 


dle of the last century, and was continued 
even later by some conveyancers of the old 
school, of using operative words first in the 
past tense, and then repeating them in the 
present. Thus a conveyance would run 
(omitting superfluous words) that A. B. hath 
granted released and conveyed and doth by 
these presents grant release and convey unto 
C. D. and his heirs. 

The two documents cited at the last refer- 
ence are clearly mere records that a feoffment 
had taken place. They run ‘‘ By this little 
knife Aubrey de Vere has enfeoffed ’’ and 
contain no present words of grant. Other 
articles were sometimes used for the purpose 
of giving seisin. Thus, Hillier, in his un- 
finished History of the Isle of Wight, tells 
us that in 1293, when Isabella de Fortibus 
Countess of Albemarle and Devon and Lady 
of the Isle of Wight lay dying at Stockwell, 
near London :— 

On Monday before the Feast of St. Martin, 
the Bishops of Durham, and Lichfield and 
Coventry, having met in the garden of the 
residence of Isabella at. Stokewell at six in 


the morning (the first hour) the Bishop of | 
Purham prepared a charter of sale and quit- | 


claim of the lordship of the Isle of Wight and 
other properties from Isabella de Fortibus to 


the King, for the consideration of 6.000 marks. , 
This charter was then sealed with the seal | 


of the Countess and delivered to the Bishop, 
who at the same time received possession of 


copyhold tenement to the Lord of the Manor 
by the delivery by the copyholder to the 
Steward, or his deputy, or (where the custom 
permitted it) a copyholder of the Manor, 
by whom the surrender was taken, of some 
article prescribed by the custom of the Manor. 
This was usually a rod, but in the Manor 
of Wakefield copyholds were surrendered by 
the delivery of a straw—no doubt a remini- 
scence of the time when Wakefield and its 
neighbourhood were of an_ agricultural 
character. This straw was sewn to the 
document of surrender and delivered with 
it to the Steward of the Manor. 

As copyholds are now abolished, togethe: 
with the formalities (which had come down 
from a remote past) attending their trans- 
fer, it may perhaps be well to place on record 
the method adopted on taking surrenders 
in the various manors in the extensive Honor 
of Clitheroe. During the last forty years I 
have as a copyholder taken many such. The 
written document of surrender of the pro- 
perty to the use of the transferee, having 
heen signed by the surrenderor, a_ rod 
(usually the office ruler, but an umbrella or 
even a pen-holder, has been pressed into 
use in an emergency) was laid upon the 
document of surrender, and one end of both 
was grasped by the surrenderor, and the 
other end by me, and I addressed the surren- 
deror as follows :—‘‘You hereby surrender the 
property comprised in this surrender unto 
the hands of the Lord of the Manor of 
(naming it) by my hands as a copyholder 
of the said Manor to the uses in such Sur- 
render mentioned.”’ 

The surrenderor then signified his assent 
and relinquished the rod and the document 
of surrender to me and the surrender was 
complete. 

The person to whose use the surrender was 
made was admitted tenant at the next half- 
yearly Court of the Manor, unless for any 
reason an admittance was desired at an 
earlier date, when a special admittance out 


'of Court was granted by the Steward on 
the island and of the manors in the name of | payment of an extra fee. When a surrender 
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was taken by a copyholder it was his duty 
to hand the document of surrender to the 
Steward, at the:same time making oath 
that he had taken it according to the custom 
of the Manor and had not in any way altered 
it. 

Wm. Setr-WEeks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

In the Peak of Derbyshire, about twenty 
years ago, a knife was used in 
off .a bargain ’’; compare the expression “ to 
strike a bargain.’’ I have no particulars of 
the exact way in which the ‘‘ knocking off ”’ 
was done, but I was told that a knife was 
actually used. 

Jacob Grimm, in his long section on the 
symbols used in delivering possession of 
land (‘ Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer’ 1584, 
pp. 109-207) mentions a knife used for this 
purpose, and refers to a deed of the year 
778. He also mentions, among other things, 
the sword, the spear, the file, and the ham- 
mer as symbols of investiture. 

Specimens of medieval knives are rare, 
especially when, as in the instances men- 
tioned by Mr. Boucury, their date 
known. 


is 


S. O. Appy. 

OHN LILBURNE: XVII CENTURY 
“ MEDAL (clii. 28).—This medal is 
described in vol. i., pp. 385, 386, of ‘ Medal- 
lic Jllustrations of the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the death of George 
IT.,’ by E. Hawkins, A. W. Franks, and 
H. A. Grueber. The legend on the obverse 
there given differs slightly from that in the 
query. It has ‘‘Lilborne,’”’ not ‘‘Lilbourne’”’ ; 
‘“wel,”’ not’well; and no stop after Oct. On 
the reverse it has ‘‘Towley,’’ not Townley. 
The name of this juryman appears in ‘ State 
Trials,’ iv. col. 1319, as Tooley. The medal 
is said to be ‘‘ somewhat rare,’’ and exam- 
ples are mentioned in silver, copper, and 
copper gilt. It is ‘‘in very low relief and 
of tolerable workmanship, but not equal to 
generality of the medals by Thomas Simon, 
to whom it has been attributed... This 
medal was struck upon his acquittal in 1649, 
when he was accused of high treason for 
libelling Cromweli and Treton.’’ 

For an account of Lilburne’s trial en this 
occasion at the Guildhall before a special 
commission of oyer and terminer, see vol. iv. 
of Cobbett’s ‘ State Trials,’ columns 1270— 
1470, and Sir Charles Firth’s life of John 
Lilbourne in the ‘D.N.B.’: 

He carried on a continuous battle with the 
judges, and appealed throughout to the jury, 


’ 
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_asserting that they were judges of the law 


** knocking | 


as well as the fact, and that the judges were 
“no more than cyphers to pronounce their 
verdict.”” Though Judge Jermyn pronounced 
this ‘‘a damnable blasphemous heresy,” the 
jury acquitted Lilburne. 

This explains the reference to the jury in 
the inscription of the medal. Hawkins, 
Franks, and Grueber describe another medal, 
which, ‘‘ like the preceding, was struck by 
Lilburne to commemorate his acquittal, and 
being furnished with a ring for suspension, 
was intended to be worn by his partisans, 
who at the time were very numerous.”’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

An illustration of the medal described is 
given in ‘The Medallic History of England 
to the Revolution,’ published in 1790, and 
it is also noted in the ‘ Guide to the Eng- 
lish medals exhibited in the King’s Library, 
British Museum’ (1881). Both these 
authorities agree that the name, as given 
on the medal, is ‘‘ Lilborne,’”’ not ‘* Lil- 
bourne ’’ as quoted by Mr. Askew, and that 
the phrase ‘“‘ as well as fact ’’ should be “‘ as 
wel as fact.”” The medal was struck in 
1649 to commemorate the acquittal of Lieut. - 
Col. John Lilbourne from the charge of 
treason, for which he had been tried at the 
Guildhall, London, 24-26 Oct., 1649, 

A contemporary account of the trial is con- 
tained in a book of 154 pages, printed by 
‘* Hen. Hils, in St. Thomas’s, Southwark,”’ 
1649, and published by ‘‘ Theodorus Verax,”’ 
i.e., Clement Walker. The frontispiece is 
an engraving of Col. Lilbourne above which 
appear engravings of both sides of the medal 
in question. The phrase ‘‘ Of his jury who 
are Juges of law as wel as fact” which 
appears on the obverse of the medal, refers 


| to a statement made by Col. Lilbourne him- 





self at the trial, and which Judge Jermyn 
called ‘‘ A damnable doctrine when M. Lil- 
bourne declared the Jury were Judges of 
law as well as of fact.’’ 

The names on the reverse are the names 
of the jury given as follows in the book: 
Miles Petty 
Stephen Iles 
Abraham Smith 
John King 


7 Edmond Keysar 

8 Edward Perkins 

9 Ralph Packman 

10 William Commens 
Nicholas Murren 11 Simon Werdon 
Thomas Dainty 12 Henry Tooley 
Although acquitted on the charge of trea- 
son, Lilbourne was for some little time after- 
wards kept imprisoned in the Tower, until 
the protestations of the populace forced his 
release, an order for which was signed 8 
Nov., 1649, by John Bradshaw, the Regicide 
President of the Council. 
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It is interesting to note that a much 
smaller medal was also struck to commemor- 
ate the event, bearing only Lilbourne’s head 
and name on the obverse, and a coat-of-arms 
and the date Oct. 26, 1649, on the reverse. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


PAMILTON AND BELLOMONTE (cli. | 
457; clii. 49).—-It is really dishearten- 
ing to find this old legend cropping up 
again, with its guess-work genealogy, im- 
possible names and an alleged charter bear- 
ing some resemblance to Latin. If Mr. 
Hamilton would read ‘ Notes and Queries,’ | 
he would at least avoid disguising ‘‘ de 
Beaumont ” as “‘ de Bellomonte,’’ and giving 
us such a combination as ‘‘ William de 
Bellomonte de Bretville,’”’ or ‘‘ Walleranni, 
Earl of Mellent in Normandy.” 

(1) According to Dr. Round, the first | 
genuine ancestor of the Hamiltons was a 
certain Walter Fitz Gilbert, ‘‘ who first 
appears on the ‘Ragman Roll’ of homage 
(1296)? (‘Studies in Peerage and Family 
History,’ p. 89). ; 

(2) The reason why the earldom of Lei- 
cester was not inherited by the descendants | 
of the last earl’s brother is that they did not 
exist. 

(3) Robert, last Earl of Leicester, and 
his brother William, were both styled ‘‘ de 
Breteuil,”? not ‘‘de Bretville’’; the name 
is explained in my paper on ‘ The Beaumont 
Seals in the British Museum Catalogue,’ 
printed in ‘N. and Q.’ only a few months 
ago (cli. 111). 

(4) The Counts of Meulan and Earls of 
Leicester bore as arms, not a cinquefoil but 
a checkered shield, as I showed in my paper 
cited above. 

(5) <A cinquefoil ermine appears as a 
device on a seal of the last Earl of Leicester ; | 
see the illustration in Doyle’s ‘ Official | 
Baronage,’ ii. 337. Long ago I suggested | 
—and T am not at*all sure that the sugges- | 
tion was original—that it was this cinque- | 
foil which led the Hamiltons to adopt the | 
Earls of Leicester as eligible ancestors | 
(‘Beaumont and Hamilton,’ 11 S. v. 247). 

(6) The family to which the Earls of 
Leicester belonged took the name of Beau- | 
mont from Beaumont-le-Roger in Normandy. 
The family to which Ermengard, Queen of 
Scotland, belonged took its name from Bean- 
mont-le-Vicomte in Maine, which is not “ in | 
Normandy ”’ any more than Scotland is in | 
England. TI called attention to the fact that | 
the two families were entirely distinct, and | 
to confusion between them, in a note on 








‘ Roger, Bishop of St. Andrews, and Ermen- 
gerd, Queen of Scotland’ (11 S. iv. 245). 

(7) For the marriage of Roger de Beau- 
mont and Adeline of Meulan and their sons 
and descendants, cf. also my articles on 
‘Robert de Beaumont and the Comté of 
Meulan’ (Genealogist, N.S. xxxvi. 173-8), 
‘Robert de Neubourg and Waleran, Count 
of Meulan,’ 12 S. xii. 43), ‘ The Brothers 
and Sons of Robert de Neubourg’ (ibid. 
a 207), and on ‘ The Beaumont Seals ’ cited 
above. 

G. H. Wutrr. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley, 


REGIMENTS SENT TO IRELAND .. 
* 1798 (clii. 9).—In a time-soiled and 
worn book: ‘Memoirs of the Different Rebel- 
lions in Ireland,’ English regiments on 
active service are named with time and 
place of the numerous engagements. Un- 
fortunately, the first page of this work is 
missing, thus one is unable to name or dis- 


| cover its authorship. Probably many Eng- 
| lishmen pressed into service and sent to Ire- 


land 1797 and 1798, may have been drafted 
into some of the Royalist regiments of Irish 
names, as discontent and desertion among 
native soldiers is mentioned. Such _ rein- 
forcement was customary. 

Exact dates when some of the English 
regiments were sent to Ireland to subdue 
the rebellion of 1798, with lists of officers 
and other details might be obtained from 
the regimental records of the English regi- 
ments herewith copied for reference. The 
author of the Memoirs must have written 
his recollections soon after the rebellion, as 
he includes in an appendix: ‘‘ A Justifica- 
tion of having Published This Work so 
soon after The Late Rebellion.”’ 


Executive return of the forces under the: 
command of the honourable major-general 
Needham at Arklow :— 


REGIMENTS, ETC. 


, 4th (or Royal Trish 
Drag. Guards), 
Colonel W.W. Wynne’s) 5th (or Royal frish 
division. Dragoons). 
( Ancient British Fen- 
eible Light Dra- 
goons, 


Armagh Militia. 
Tyrone Militia 


Lieut. Colonel Cope’s (Light Company). 


division. North Cork Militia. 
Suffolk Fence 

(Light Company). 
Cavan Militia. 
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Colonel Maxwell Barry’s, Antrim Militia, 
division. Londonderry Militia 
(Grenadier Comp’y). 
Colonel Skerrett’s 


\ Durham L[encible 
division. 


; Infantry. 
' Dunbarton Infantry. 


YuOMANRY Corps. 
North Arklow, Captain, Lord Wicklow. 
South Do., Captain Atkins. ; 
Camolin, Captain, Ear] of Mountmorris. 
Cvolgreeny, Captain Beauman. 
Castleton, Captain Knox. 

Other regiments mentioned as included in 
the different columns: 4th, 7th and 9th 
Dragoon Guards, City of Cork Regt., Light 
Battn. 64th Regt., The Queen’s Regt., York 
Fencibles, Canal Legion, Northumberland 
Fencibles, 13th Regt. Angus Highlanders, 
Argyleshire Fencibles, Grenadiers, Prince of 
Wales Fencibles. _ 

(Rev.) GrorGeE NAYIOR. 

Erwood Hall, Buxton. 


OWSING (cli. 305, 336, 355, 391, 429, 
463; clii. 33).—Having obtained Mr. 
ACKERMANN’S agreement to what is, after 
all, a very elementary proposition in logic, 
that a single successful case of dowsing 
establishes dowsing as a fact, we may pro- 
ceed to the next step. For on the basis of 
this proposition it is obvious that the sole 
relevant issue is this: is there on record any 
case in which water (to take water-finding 
as a typical application of dowsing) was 
found by the sole and exclusive intermediary 
of dowsing? I write in this rather pedan- 
tic manner to satisfy Mr. ACKERMANN’S 
qualifications and reservations, which, for 
the rest, are commonplaces for the conscien- 
tious student of any science. 

I may remark, parenthetically, that 
F. R. S. is, of course, right in saying that 
it is impossible to prove dowsing. But 
where have I used this word? I am quite 
content to submit to the laws of probability. 
In dowsing applied to water-finding it is 
almost impossible to work out figures along 
these lines; but in a case of dowsing for 
hidden articles (see Sir William Barrett 
and Theodore Besterman, ‘The Divining- 
Rod,’ pp. 257—258) the odds against the 
results obtained being purely fortuitous were 
over 80,000,000 to 1. This is not proof, to 
be sure, but it will satisfy me. F.R.S. 
further states that ‘‘ out of a hundred hap- 
hazard trials in England fifty per cent will 
be found to yield water.” FF. R. S. is 


wrong: that percentage should read a hun- | 
dred per cent—if you have the means and | 
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the Jabour, and the tools and the time, and 
can go deep enough and are satisfied with 
any quantity and with auy quality! [ 
need say no more. 


To return now to the main issue: I do not 
hesitate to assert that we have record not 
merely of one but of many a case answering 
to the above definition. Of these cases tihere 
are several, at the very least three (op. cit., 
pp. 65—102), which are recorded with such 


‘ complete and circumstantial detail and with 


such an array of evidence that I believe no 
impartial and informed person can question 
them. The above reference shows the num- 
ber of pages these cases occupy in our book, 
and that I cannot attempt more than the 
briefest summary of one of these cases. I 
will take the first one. 


Sir Henry Harben required water at 
Warnham Lodge, near Horsham, Sussex. 


(Sir Henry was a man of ample means, a 
director of the New River Company, more 
than usually familiar with the conditions 
of water-supply, and, of course, a sceptic.) 
A well-sinker sunk 90 ft.: total failure; 
another well-sinker sunk 200 yards away at 
the lowest part of the estate and met a very 
small spring at 55 ft.; Sir Henry was now 
advised to employ John Mullins, the famous 
dowser and contemptuously refused. He 
obtained from London the highest engineer- 
ing and geological advice: a large well was 
sunk to 100 ft. tunnels driven in various 
directions, and £1,000 spent: almost total 
failure. As a last resort Mullins was called 
in, proper precautions being taken to prevent 
him acquiring local knowledge. Mullins 
correctly indicated what measure of success 
had been obtained in each of the existing 
wells; indicated three spots at the highest 
part of the estate and two spots elsewhere; 
the last two, intended for some cottages, 
were dug and found as predicted; Mullins 
further indicated, in the case of the first 
three spots, whether these were connected 
with each other, where water would be found 
between them and where not. These three 
spots were dug and ample supplies of water 
were found; Sir Henry then, in an admir- 
able scientific spirit, went to the expense 
of testing Mullins’s assertions, contrary to 
all geological probability, that no water 
would be found between two of these wells: 
this was done by means of pumping, 
trenches, etc. and complete verification of 
Mullins’s statement was obtained (op. cit., 
65—73 for full details, plan, and geological 
section, analysis and reports). 
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If it were possible to assign values to the 
various details of this case, the odds against 


all the results being fortuitous would cer- 


tainly be many millions to one. And if this 
probability is not convincing then all the 
practitioners of all the sciences and occupa- 
tions but those based on mathematics had 
better shut up shop. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


EV. JAMES COOK RICHMOND (cli. 
423, 463).—I would say that a_ brief 
biographical account of him may be found 


on p. 355 of ‘ The Richmond Family,’ pub- 


lished in Boston in 1897. 

He was born in Providence, R.I., March 
18, 1808, and died (murdered) in Poughkeep- 
He married in 
Philadelphia June 4, 1835, Sarah, daughter 


of Henry Seaton, of Santa Cruz, W.I. She 


died in Newark, N.J., March 27, 1869. Mr. 
Richmond was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1828, standing second in his class. 
After graduation, he went to Germany and 
studied at the Universities of Géttingen and 
Halle. He was an accomplished linguist. 
In 1832 he was ordained deacon and in 1835 
priest in the Episcopal Church. At various 
times, he was rector of churches in Salem, 
Massachusetts, Pawtucket, R.I., and in 
Illinois. During the Civil War, he served 
as chaplain of the Second Wisconsin Regi- 
ment. Of six children, only one, the Rev. 
William Richmond, born Feb. 11, 1846, left 
issue. 

Among his publications may be mentioned : 
‘A Visit to Iona in 1846,’ ‘ Glasgow,’ ‘ A 
Midsummer Day Dream,’ ‘ Metacomet,’ and 
‘The Rhode Island Cottage or a Gift for the 
Children of Sorrow.’ 

ARTHUR ADAMS. 


[IBERTY (cli. 424; clii. 14). —A reference 

to the Liberties of the Borough of 
Shrewsbury will illustrate the meaning of 
the term. From time to time, by various 
charters, about thirty of the neighbouring 
villages and hamlets were included in the 
““Liberties of Shrewsbury.’? They partook 
of the various privileges of the Borough, as 
regards freedom to trade, view of frank- 
pledge, regulation of the assize of bread and 
ale, liability to aids, subsidies, etc. The 
Domesday hundred of Shrewsbury contained 
only five outside places; and this hundred 
came in time to be called the ‘‘ Liberties,” 
perhaps because those who dwelt within its 
limits enjoyed the liberties from time to 
time conferred upon the town. Many of 
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these privileges were granted by various 
royal charters. The last extension of the 
Liberties was in 1495, when Henry VII. 
‘included in the Liberties of Shrewsbury 
nine hamlets which were until then ‘‘ with- 
out the liberty and precinct of the said town 
of Salop.”’ 
W. G. D. Frercner, F.s.a. 


LACK CHAMPAGNE (clii. 28).—This 
was obviously stout or porter brewed by 

Parsons, but Mr. Lanprear Lucas has made 
the name singular. In 1923 I observed on 
the wall of Messrs. Hoare’s brewery in St. 
Katherine’s Way, formerly Lower East 
Smithfield, a tablet with the following in- 
scription :— 

‘* Mr. Henry Parsons Brewer Septemb? y® 
29 1705.”’ 

He must be a predecessor of Goldsmith’s 
Parsons. 

Puitip NorMAN. 

‘““Calvert’s butt, and Parsons’ black 
champagne’”’ is explained by Austin Dob- 
son in the ‘ Oxford Edition ’ of Goldsmith’s 
‘Complete Poetical Works,’ 1906, p. 201:— 

The Calverts and Humphrey Parsons were 
noted brewers of “entire butt beer” or 
porter, also known familiarly as ‘ British 
Burgundy” and “black champagne.” Cal- 
vert’s “‘ Best Butt Beer” figures on the sign 
in Hogarth’s Beer Street, 1751. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


RANKCHEYNEY: FRANK CHENE 
| (cli. 459; clii. 33).—There was a family 
of this name in Devonshire, who lived at 
_Clyst-Gerard on the river Clyst. In West- 
, cote’s ‘ View of Devonshire’ there is given 
a pedigree of about twelve generations, be- 
|ginning with Henry Frankcheyney, Lord of 
Knighton, in the time of Henry III., and 
ending with an heiress, Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried John Strode of Somerset. A younger 
son of this family may have settled in Dorset 
but there is no mention of such. 

H. J. B. Crements. 


1: (YXHAMPNEYS (cli. 422).—There were a 
number of clerical Champneys, but the 
only incumbents of Ogburne St. George, 1 
| can find in Foster’s ‘ Index Ecclesiasticus ’ 
, are Charles Champnes instituted 27 Nov., 
| 1820, and Thomas Weldon Champnes [sic.] 
B.A. who was instituted 11 Feb., 1811. The 
latter was afterwards rector of Cottisford. 
| Oxon, which was vacant by his death 11 
| Feb., 1842, and rector of Fulmer, which was 
| also filled in 1842. 
G. S. G. 
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“ MAN OF WAX” (clii. 17).—-Referring 
the review of ‘A New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles,’ Vol. x. I may 
say that in my boyhood I was well acquainted 
with this rhyme: 
Oh my lad 0’ wax! Oh, my lad o’ leather! 
When we kill our pig thou shalt have the 
blether. 


The ‘ blether ’’ was, of course, the blad- 
der, and since ‘‘ wax ’’ and ‘‘ leather ’’? were 
associated I have always understood 
the ‘‘wax’’ was cobbler’s wax, a substance 
with which the threads used for sewing were 
greased. These threads were usually spoken 
of as ‘‘ wax ends.’?’ The wax was also in 
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to this expression commented on in | 
, eastward. 


that | 


great demand for plasters for medica] appli- | 


cation. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
((APTAIN JAMES COOK AS HYDRO. 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYOR (cli. 327, 
345, 365, 384, 427).—The following infor- 


mation will supplement the concluding por- | 


tion of Commander John A. Rupert-Jones’s 
article. 

The name of the son who died in 1793 and 
who was buried at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was Hugh. 

According to Mr. S. F. Longstaffe, who 


yesided at Norton, Stockton-on-Tees in 1887 . 


there was a handsome and substantial mon- 


ument erected in 1874 at Kealakua Bay, | 
Sandwich Islands, near the spot where | 
Captain Cook was killed by the natives, 


bearing the inscription :— 

In memory of the great circumnavigator, 
Captain James Cook, R.N.. who discover 
those islands on the 18th of January, 1778 and 
fell near this spot on the 14th of February, 
1779, this monument was erected in November 
A.D. 1874 by some of his fellow countrymen. 


H. ASKEW. 


IRELESS AND THE WEATHER 
(exivii. 338, 452; exlviii. 52).—Com- 
menting upon the loss of the Valerian about 
18 miles off the Bermudas on Oct. 22, 1926, 
the Daily Journal and North Star (New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) for Monday, Oct. 25, con- 
tains this statement : 

The waters in which the Valerian’ was 
lost have recently been visited by a series 
of hurricanes, and it is curious to recall in 
this connexion that one of the last state- 


ments made by the late Lord Kelvin before | 
that ne 
t 


he died was that he believed ; 
had an effect on the direction of winds. 
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was shown that the GrRrEGALI, which used to 
blow straight into the grand harbour at 
Malta, was altered about two points to the 
Lord Kelvin believed that this 
was due to the inflence of a wireless station 
which was erected at Malta. 

Spennymoor, H. Askew. 


Balaclava (cli. 101, 214, 286).—1t is 

evidently a uiustaken report that the last. 
survivor of the charge of the Light brigade 
at Balaclava was ‘Trooper James Hewitt who. 
aied at L’ortrush last summer. 1 enclose a 
clipping of he Evening Chronicle, Monday, 
Dec. 16, 1926, stanchesier, p. 5. 

Numerous hearty congratulatiuns from all 
parts of the country were received by the 
veteran Troop Sergeant-Major tdwin Hughes, 
the last survivor of the famous charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava 72 years ago, who 
celebrated his 96th birthday yesterday. 

Sergeant-Major Hughes, who is drawing a 
pension from the Royal Patriotic Fund, is in 
fairly good health, and lives with his daughter 
in Egerton Road, Blackpool. 

Born at Wrexham on December 12, 1830, he 
joined the Army on May 6, 1854, enlisting in 
the 13th Light Dragoons. 

He states that he was on duty on the day of 
the famous charge from 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The Light Brigade was composed of the 
17th Lancers, the 13th Light Dragoons, and 
the 8th Hussars. 

They made straight for the Russian guns 
and suffered heavy losses. Early in the con- 
flict Sergeant-Major Hughes was thrown from 
his horse, and consequently did not see the 
end of the action. 

The prevailing conditions in the British 
Army 70 years ago he describes as almost worse: 
than the actual warfare. They had _ long, 
weary marches, scanty food, very little medical 
attention, and there was a total absence of 
little comforts of any kind. 

Frepk. L. TAvare. 
Trentham Street, Pendleton, Salford. 


-,PMUND WHEELER, C.E. (cli. 460).— 

4 T am sorry T cannot answer the first 
part of the query. 

‘“‘ Kalotrope’’ is a name given to a kind 
of geometric thaumatrope, and is a modifica- 
tion of the dissolving views. It was invented 
by a Mr. Rose. The thaumatrope is a scien- 
tific toy, illustrating the persistence of vis- 
ual impressions, consisting of a card or disc 
with two ‘lifferent figures drawn upon the 
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‘two sides, which are apparently combined 


into one when the dise is rotated rapidly ; 
the name is also applied to a disc or cylin- 
der bearing a series of figures which, on being 
rapidly rotated and viewed through a slit, 
produce the impression of a moving object. 
ALFRED SypNEY LEWIS, 


his 


ion 
is 
ast. 


sho. 


ng 


t. 
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MR, J. BP. CHILDE (cli. 460).- The | 
** chro 


> 


matrope ’’ is a lantern slide by 
which very beautiful effects of colour are 
produced upon the screen. It consists sim- 
ply of two painted circles of glass, which are 
caused to revolve in opposite directions. 
This was invented by Henry Langdon Childe, 
b. 1781, d. 1874, inventor of dissolving 
views. It is in connection with the Poly- 
technic that Childe’s name will be best re- 
membered. That well-known building was 
opened with his ‘‘ grand phantasmagoria ”’ 
in 1838, and he or his pupils, took an active 
part, until it closed in 1882. It was here 
that he introduced the ‘‘ chromatrope.”’ 
Henry Langdon Childe also frequently 
travelled to most of the large provincial 
towns. 
J. P. Childe may have been his brother 
or son. 
ALFRED SypNEY Lewis, 


(‘AMPOMANES: KAVANAGH: WOOD- 
SON (cli. 442).—-For the Kavanagh 
Family see the following :— 

Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and supp., 7, 8; O’Hart’s ‘ Irish Pedigrees,’ 
2nd Series, 204; Journal of the Historical 
and Archeological Association of Ireland, 
Ath Series, ii. 282; iii. 183. 

ALFRED SypDNEY LEwIs, 


ITERARY QUERIES (cli. 332, 371).— 
No. 2 (Thackeray). I think Sapphira 
is not so much a literary suggestion (Sap- 
pho) as of a “‘ blue-stocking’’ (sapphire). 
Thackeray’s nomenclature is very engaging ; 
but, as Pror. BrNnsty says, occasionally 
cryptic. ‘‘ Soap and Isaac’”’ is very pretty ; 
hut I confess ‘‘ Wenham ”’ eludes me. I 
thought he was supposed to be Croker. Frog- 
gatt, for instance, would have been obvious ; 
but ‘‘ Lake Ice,’’? my only association with 
Wenham, leads nowhere. 
S. 
No. 5. Jerry Abershaw comes into Mar- 
ryat’s ‘Jacob Faithful’ (chap. xix.) as 
hung in chains on Wimbledon Common. 
Was he transferred thither from Kennington 
(perhaps as being nearer the scenes of his 
exploits)? 
JEOLUs. 


IWEATING SICKNESS (cli. 368, 407).— 
Some account of its introduction into 
this country will be found in a somewhat 
unlikely quarter—Fenton’s ‘Tour through 
Pembrokeshire’ (1811), pp. 164, et seq. 
R. B 
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The Library. 


Psychology applied to Education. By the late 
James Ward. kKdited by G. Dawes Hicks. 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.) 

i R. WARD’S modesty, making him, as Dr. 
Di. Hicks says,‘ always exceedingly dubious 

about the value of his own work,” robbed 

teachers for nearly half a century of a book 
which, in worth, outstrips most, probably all, 


| other treatises on the Theory, as distinguished 


irom the History, of Education, published dur- 
ing the period. 

Ward was a clear, energising, suggestive 
teacher. His intellectual force, capacity for 
minute and patient painstaking, wide know- 
ledge beyond his own immediate subject, alert, 
truly scientific, power of observation, together 
with his irrepressible sense of fun, made in- 
deed a rare combination; so that he and Sidg- 
wick turned the study of the Mental and Moral 
Sciences into a notable discipline. Had he re- 
vised this hook, he might, here and there, 
have brought it into line with his later ‘Psy- 
chological Principles, as Dr. Dawes Hicks 
essays to do in footnotes. ‘That matters little: 
most teachers will goto him not for psycholo- 
gical niceties, but for his handling of profound 
things in plain language, free from technical 
jargon; and still) more for his outlook, at once 
ideal and practical, on the business of educa- 
tion; so far greater in his eyes than any mere 
instruction. Where many have tried to define 
the aim of education Ward returns to the old 
one, “* moral excellence,” revitalising it by his 
analysis of its contents—self-rule. combined 
with love of right, benevolence, activity for a 
good end, aid permanent efficiency. Who will 
better that? He pleads for total development 
through education; for “ the whole man ” :— 
‘To be... all reasoning, all imagination, or 
all observation, is to be mentally halt and 
maimed.” 

His book exemplifies his desire. Not psycho- 
logy, but broad, comprehensive philosophy 
underpins all his work. ‘Teachers, the limits cf 
whose leisure and purse preclude reading many 
books, will find a psychological basis in the 


i lectures on mutual growth and processes; a 


plea tor logic in another; the ethics of educa- 
tion in four more. Political science underlies 
those on Individuality and Personality, dis- 
courses of great value in this machine-ridden 
age; while, by the way, space is tound to dis- 
cuss the values of the various subjeets in the 
school time-table. 

This book, like Ward’s teaching, has_ the 
comprehensive coherence which results, when, 
as at Cambridge, the Mental and Moral sciences 
are treated simultaneously, so that they illum- 
ine and buttress each other. 

With his wit and quick humanity he never 
forgot our varying individuality. No advocate 
of any primrose path to any goal, he still 
never defended unnecessary drudgery :—‘ The 
mind set down to an uncongenial task will 
expand about as much as a sea-anemone would 


| in vinegar.’’ He destroyed cherished clap-trap, 
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e.g., long before 


offering sound wares instead : 
trumpeted 


the Americans, led by de Garmo, 
abroad the exclusive claims of * interest,” 
Ward had allotted, it its due place. Of course, 
he was not infallible. Perhaps if he could re- 
vise the book now, he would expunge his exalta- 
tion of Germany and America at Great 
Britain’s expense, and would admit that ‘* the 
Battle of Dorking ” 
phecy. But as a rule his insight did not tail. 
Thus, he foresaw the advent of ‘“ collective 
medioc rity,” as ‘‘cheap books and journals 
cheaper still, free libraries and free lectures, 
have diffused through the length and breadth 
of the land a vast body of commonplace thought 
and knowledge.” Yet, with all his emphasis 
on the worth of eminent ability, he eschewed 
superior monopolies, and never cmitted the 
common man:—* Jt is the fashion to talk of 
the soaring flights. or the mary ellous inspiration 
of genius. Such imagery is, however, mislead- 
ing, oftener false than true. It is altogether 
a mistake to imagine that ordinary men can 
only hack their way through a thicket of diffi- 
culties which for great men disappear as by 
a touch from a magician’s wand. As a rule, 
it is the man of five talents who is the hardest 
worker, and the men who doubt if they have 
one who are oftenest§ lazy... More real 
humility is what such men need: they can- 
not set the Thames on fire, and so they hide 
their candle under a bushel insteal of better- 
ing the world and themselves by making the 
most of its light.’ 

As a university teacher, 
Ward acted on his conviction that life is a 
complex matter, which can only be lived ade- 
quately by sincerity, stremth, intelligence and 
fair play; for “ justice.” as he tersely says, 
“has never yet oie the skies to fall.” These 
qualities which won the respect and love of 
his pupils are now at the service of all who 
will take the trouble to read this posthumous 
hut by na means least fertile of his writings. 

Unlike the earlier lectures, the last was de- 
livered in 1917: and therein Ward offers us 
this counsel: “What the new century de- 
mands of us, I contend, is the development 
of individuality. and particularly the individ- 
uality of average men and women, the people 
who have hitherto been supposed to have no 
individuality at all.” 

Stratford. A Handbook for 
Brooke. (Yale Uni- 
Humphrey Milford. 


and in his hooks, 


Shakespeare oj 
Studenis. By Tucker 
versity Press: London, 
4s. 6d. net.). 

| emoge seventy headings we have first all 

the available biographical facts concern- 
ing Shakespeare. Documents in each case are 
printed in extenso, and a_ note _. 

This constitutes the bulk of the book; and the 

comprehensiveness, brevity and simplicity of 

arrangement in this part should make it one 
of the most useful and most widely used of 
compendia on Shakespeare. Next, and this 

too is useful, are put together notes on those , 

Printed and Published 
Wycombe, 
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did not justify his pro-' 


{ acts 


by the Bucks Free Press, 
in the County 
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which either are spurious or refer to another: 
man than the poet. There follow succinct 
chapters—where necessary with tables—on. 
Chief Contemporary Allusions to the Plays; 
on the Printing, and then on the Chronolog- 
ical Order, of Shakespeare’s Works: on his 
Metrical Development, and on the Theatres 
with which he was connected. Finally Mr, 
Tucker Brook gives us a fresh and interest- 
ing attempt at interpretation of the person- 
ality of Shakespeare. It is largely a study of 
Shakespeare’s limitations, anl these are traced 
back to the old-tashioned provincialism with 
which his youth was surrounded. Thus, it iss 
remarked that for Shakespeare the sea was 
not the highway of adventure for English 
mariners—the aspect under which his most 
* up-to-date *” contemporaries saw it—but that 
which served England—* this little world, this: 
precious stone ”—in ‘‘ the office of a wall, or as. 
a moat defensive to a house”; and further 
consequences of country breeding are well 
brought out on other lines. Good, too, are the 
passages suggesting that whereas his contem- 
poraries found the “spectrum of life, 
running from dreams through thoughts into 

. brightest at the two ends,” it was 
the middle term, thought, which fixed the 
attention of Shakespeare. The essay thus con- 
tains several considerations of force to show— 
for those who need the demonstration—that the- 
authorship of the plays is not incompatible 
with the facts of the orthodox biography. 
Perhaps, though, a more extended discussion 
ot the characteristic quality of Shakespeare’s 
genius should have accompanied the setting 
forth of his limitations. 


GE LORGE FISHER RUSSELL 
BARKER. 

T is with sorrow that we have to recor? the: 

death of Mr. G. I’. Russell Barker, one of 
our oldest contributors, whose well-known 
initials will long be missed by friends of 
ts a ae, a He died on January 7 at his 
home in Oxford and Cambridge Mansions at 
the age of 78. Our earlier series attest the: 
range of his interests, and show his large 
fund of knowledge, to which many of our 
correspondents have been indebted for useful 
help. Of late years his communications have 
been restricted almost wholly to queries about 
Old Westminsters, seeking information for his- 
work on the Registers of Westminster School. 
He had been engaged upon this for more than 
forty years. and was now nearing the end 
of his labours. With regret for his loss there 
is mingled a sense of something tragic in 
his life being thus cut off when he was so 
near his goal. 


OBITUARY: 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 53, signature of * 
than the disease ” for “ Herbert Cohen.” 
Herman Cohen. 


Remedy worse 
read 


Ltd., at their Offices, High Street. 
of Bucks. 








